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FAMILY MOURNING 



PETER ROBINSON, 




In respcctiiilly addressing himself to the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and tlie Public, tega leave to renew his thanks for the 
extraordinar^natronage he continues to receive at this branch of 
his buMjJP^LADIES and FAMILIES, whose bereavements 
compel ^Bm to adopt 

MOURNING ATTIRE, 

Will find here the readiest and cheapest means of purchasing, the 
Stock of General Mourning being one of the largest in London, both 
of Goods made up ready for immediate Wear, and in the Piece. 

FAMILIES RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY 

WDl SAVE BOTH TIME and EXPENSE by forwarding their 
Letter Orders at once to the Warehouse, and the Goods will be 
immediately despatched, FKEE of CAERIAGE, to any part, 
accompanied by the Dressmaker, if necessary. 



SKIRTS, tnmmed with Patent Crape, f^om One Guinea to Ten. 
MANTLES, in all the Newest Shapes, from One Guinea to Twenty. 
BONNETS, in beautiful variety, from 10s. 6d. to Two Guineas. 
MOURNING supplied for Servants extremely cheap. 



**^t* ^e wear of ever^ Article is guaranteed^ and may he impUdthj rdUd on, 
FaUerm of all the Fashionahle Mourning Fahrki free. 



PETER ROBINSON'S 

GEKERAL 

MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

103 & 104, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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*ccmm GltlLtiiiiir, let ua hhitt up the box and th« pijtpsts, for oce plat 

la PLAYEl> out/* 



PoKM any ono rnraomber tho words wkich 
|lbrm the title to this article ? lliey are 
HbM concluding woitls of " Vanity Fair/* 
Bipaatli them is ri vij^neite ris suggestive 
UJid as pathetic m the> best of Bewick's. 
A lioy mui ft pirl are looking into a 
box of ini[»[)et4i, which one knows are 
the puppets which formed tho chn- 
rl^ctera of *' Vanity Fair/' Dohbin and 
'Amelia are flt^nding up wishing us 
'* f ujod-bye ; " Jyord StejTie has timibled 
out on the floor ; and the boy has his 
hand on the lid, on which is inscribed 
*• Fini^,*' ready to shut it down. Kow 
it is shut dovrn for ever : And, alas 1 the 
master is shut in mtli his puppets. 

How was it that wo first came to 
know him I In recalling a lost friend 
to our memory, what is the first thing 
wo think ofi iUmost alw^aya we try to 
bring bark our firat interview with bim. 
Ifow natumlly it comes to our tongue to 
fiay, *' Well, I remtjmber the day I first 
saw him/' Let us try to do this with 
the great one who is gona 

Docs any one remember the time 
when one began to hear such sentences 
as these ilyiug from mouth to mouth — 
**It is wonderfully clever/' *^It is 
so very strange/' "One don't know 
whether to laugh or cry at it/' **Ib 
Mb name really Titmarsh?" "^o, his 
real name is Thackeray, and he wrote 
' Comhill to Grand Cairo ! * j^Tot a very 
young man either, you say ; how strange 
it is his bursting on us with such stuff 
as this. He frighXens one at times/' 

And so om If you find in some long 
neglected Barathrum of w*aste paper r 
yellow-coloured pamphlet, on the tattered 
covers of which is printed *' Vanity 
Pair j or, Ven and Pencil Sketches of 
English Society," you may remember 
that these were the sort of remarks 
which went about among iion-literar}^ 
men when the educated world was taken 



by stonn with the roost remarkable uover 
in the English language ; coming ^m 
the pen of a man, kno^vn certamly to 
some extent, but who was thought to 
have had sufficient trial, and to have 
found his m^tur as a clever magazine 
writer. 

Some knew better, but the general 
world did not. ** Vanity Fair " took tho 
world by surprise* Its appearance was 
a kind of era in the lives of men whose 
ages were at that time within four or five 
yeai^s of twenty; and, for aught we know, 
in the lives of men older and wiser. 

One's most intimate and dearest 
friends before this era were probably 
Hamlet, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, 
My Uncle Toby, or, probably, for tastes 
vary, Mr. Tom Jones, or Mr. Peregrine 
Pickle. Latterly, also, we had got 
to love ^Ir, Pickwick, the Brothers 
CLieeryble, and dear old Tom Pinch; 
and were conceiving an affectionate ad- 
miration of Eddai'd Cuttle, mariner ; but 
when these wonderful yellow numbers 
were handed eagerly from hand to hand, 
to be borrowed, read, re-read, and dis- 
cussed* it became evident that the circle 
of our acquaintances had been suddenly 
and singularly enlarged ; that we were 
becoming ac«|uainted with people — 
strange people, indeed [ — who forced 
themselves on our notice, and engaged 
our attention, to a degree which none of 
our former acquaintances had ever suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

These wonderful new people, too,, 
were so amazingly common -place. They 
were like ourselves in detail. There was 
noticing whatever about them except 
that w^e could not get them out of our 
heads ; that we discussed their proceed- 
ings as we would those of tlie red people 
our neighbours ; that we were amused 
with their fooHshness, and intensely angiy 
at some of their proceedings. Any fool 
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^ould liave written about suck people as 
these : there was notliiiig worthy of notice 
in the book at all, except that it had 
taken entire possession of us, and of the 
%vorM. Tlu-ougli the exquisite pei&ction 
of the art, the art itself was not only 
ignored, but indignantly denied. 

How nielancholy it Is to look back at 
the long lino of our sweethearts, loved 
so dejirly for a time^ then neglected, then 
cast oiij and only remembered hy their 
names, and by a dull regi'etful wonder 
at that liaving been so dear to us at any 
time. Were we ever so silly as to have 
wept over the death of Virginia, our 
first lady-love, when she was sliip- 
-wrecked in the Mauritius ? and how 
soon after were we furiously indignant 
at the treatment of Kosamund by her 
papa about the pur]de jar and the new 
shoes 1 Then it was that impertinent 
€spi(igh little thing, Jiiliii Mannering ] 
then Flora M'lvor, ami, then by a na- 
tural reaction from such overstrained 
eentimentalism, EvKlina Burncy. And 
go we went on from one imaginary young 
lady to another, until we became so 
hlme^ so used to the storms of the great 
passion, that we could love no mora, at 
least, not in the old degree. We under- 
stood women. We had been through 
too much ; when at kst that queer oM- 
fasliioned, dear little body, Jane Eyre, 
married Fairfax Eochester, we merely 
said tbit the girl was a fool, and lit our 
cigar. We could love no more. 

Fools that we were ! we were just on 
the eve of a crisis in our lives, of the 
greatest passion of all {for an unworthy 
object certainly) — -a passion diflerent 
from, and more profound than, all which 
had gone before* At the time that these 
yellow numbers began to appear, we 
made acqutiintance with one, Miss He- 
Ibecca Sharp, and from the moment she 
threw her "dixonary*' out of the window, 
we loved as we had never loved before. 
We were fully alive to tliat young lady's 
(faults ; indeed she did not take any vast 
|irouble to conceal tliem ; but in spite of 
this she simply gave a whisk ol her 
yello\F hair, and an ogle with her green 
-eyes, took us by the nose, and led us 
ivhithei-soevor she woxdd. 



And did ever woman lead man such a 
danoe as she led us ? !Never, since Pe- 
tronius wrote the first novel eighteen 
hundred years ago. There was ono 
IHysses, and there is one Becky Sharp, 
the woman of many experiences and 
many counsels, the most of them far 
from satisfactory. There is no killing 
or shehdng her ; she always rises to the 
occasion, save once, and that one time 
is the only time on which she was really 
guilty. Then she is prostrated for a 
period, and shows you accidentally what 
you were hardly inclined to believe, that 
she had some sort of a heart 

Is there anything like the rise, the 
fftU, and the rise of this woman, in 
literature? It is hard to say where. 
Many other characters in prose hction, 
and often, though far less often, in 
poetry, grow and develop ; but we know 
of none which enlarges and decreases 
again, like that of Eecky JSliarp — which 
altera in ([uimtity and degree, hut never in 
quality, hy the breadth of a hair. False, 
clever, shifty, and passionately fond of 
admiration in her father's studio, she 
carries those qualities and no others 
with her, using them in greater or less 
degree, according to her opportunities, 
through her life. One finds her sipping 
gin and water in her father's studio, and 
imitating Miss Pinkerton ', one finds 
her entertaining a select audience of 
Lord iSteyne and Lord Soutjjxdown, ivith 
a wonderful imitation of the Dowager 
Lady Southdown ; and one finds her at 
last with the plate of sausages and the 
brandy Ixjttle, entertaining two German 
students with an imitation of Jos. Sed- 
ley, in the later and not so prosperous 
times when she lived at Numero Katter- 
vang doose. But it is Becky Sharp still. 
Iler mind, her tact, her power, eidarge 
according to her circumstances, hut her 
character never develops ; the pupils 
of her green cat's-eyes may expand and 
contract according to the light, but 
they are cat's-eyes still. Becky Sharp 
was crystallized and made perfect by 
her drunken disreputable father and 
mother in early years ; and whether 
you find her among drunken art-stu- 
dents, talking their slang, or among the 
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dwellM^ in tho gardou^; of the west^ 
iplittte the goklen applea gi-ow, UUkiiig 
^eir Blaiig — wIioUkt ahe ilors boitlo 
with ft ftKjtiuaJi or a nmnpiis— fih« is still 
tho eaiiio tlcxterous, utjprincijJod, bril- 
lUftnty imd tho roughly worthless Becky 
Bharp of ohl. Any appnuitice can 
Dako a more or less succesafiil attempt 
to dtvthp ft character by circuiiiBtancedi : 
to make it " j,'row under \m luiud,'* m 
tit© slang •^'oea. It required tho hand 
tii on almost i»orfect inius>ter to draw a 
I cliaracter %v hich politely tlecliiictl to de- 
' Vclnp ou any terms \vliateyor. A aort 
of Lot*s wife cf a character, who, though 
changed into a pillar of salt, pi^rsisted 
in looking hack to Sodom, and, what is 
more, 8Vic<!€eded in tho end in getting 
back there — if nut to tho old place itself, 
at least to the most fashionable quarter 
of Zoar, 

Yes, Kebecca Sharp, althongh she 
pitched one overboard for the ncKt man 
she came across, although eihe debauched 
one's moral souse, and played the deuce 
with one's property, at ill hold?5 the first 
place among one's ideal lady - loves. 
I Competing even with the hist and no- 
blest of them all, witli ^laggie Tulliver : 
the girl who wore dark night on her 
head for a diadem* 

And while one made acquaintance 

with this woman, one began to make 

acquaintance with other people quite as 

remarkable - as t>he ; w ith people of 

whom one had never seen the like 

, exactly, and yet people who were 

r evidently re4^1, and yet could not be 

Ifikett-hed from life — with Lord Stoyne, 

rfe instance. 

Some said that Ivord Steyne was a 
sketch from life of Lord A, others of 
Lord B ; the character suited neither. 
Lonl A w^as accused of being the wicked 
nobleman, because his house was in a 
certain square, and Lord B, goodness 
only knows why. The fact was that 
Lord Steyne was a result of English 
History. He may have been as infi- 
. Iiitely better than Ix)rd A, as ho was 
* infinitely worse than Lord B. But ho 
was the result of ever increasing wealth 
which passed without disturbance lixjm 
generation to generation ; of five or six 



centunea df family tradition — traditii 
which said that the human race wai 
divided into men, women, and tha 
British Peerage. It is perfectly im 
siblc that Lonl Steyne conld Aver hav( 
existed ; aTisolutely perfect characterai 
do not exist. Mr. Pitt must have had 
hia failings (one says nothing of the 
port wine and water ; that was a nee* 
sity), but they have not come down 
119. Marat must have had his virtues, 
though we haye not heard of them^ 
There are no perfect 'chai-acters in thci] 
world. Lord Steyne is a masterly 
atiun, but he is loo perfect a charactei 
ever to have existed ; he is so perfecl 
tliat we have to argue ourselves out oJ 
the belief that he is drawn from lifei 
The details are too probable — the bo 
legs, the red bail', the buck teeth ; a] 
telling of latent acrofida ; his anarUni 
godless scorn, telling of his familiori^ 
witli tho delightfully choice spirits ol 
the aristocratic revolutionary party o! 
France— of the men who encouraged th 
revolution, pour is\tmmer, and perislv 
in it, with a smile of cynical g< 
humour on their faces, as if their o' 
ruin w'lis the beat joke of all j liis ift 
tense admiration for Becky's lying, ev« 
when it was directed against him 
All these things, and many others, 
Lord Steyne as the imaginary repregen- 
tutive of all tho vices which proce' 
fitmi irresponsible wealth, witliout oni 
of the virtues which conn^ from tho d' 
sire to keeit a great name spotless ; abl 
sensual, witty, and heartless, withonl 
God in tliis world, not even dreadin 
the Devil in the next People hav< 
tried to represent the wicked noble; 
often enough. Let them try the mo3 
Loixi Steyne is in the field. 

If Kebecca Sharp is a perfectly origi* 
nal character, and if Lord Steyne has 
been often tried, but only now accom- 
plished, we wish to ask you whether' 
there i^ not another character in the 
book as wonderful in its way as either 
of tho tw^o others. We allude to the 
Bowagor Lady Southdown. 

There never was anything like this 
old lady. Every one appreciated her ; 
to those who were indi 'Uart that «*ncl4i 
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people as our dear Becky Sharp, and 
Lord Steyne, should ever be mentioned, 
Lady Southdown appeared respectable, 
inimitably lidiculous, and, on the whole, 
good: those enjoyed the fun of Lady 
Southdown who had never spoken to a 
Countess in their lives. Some might 
&ncy that one-half of the amusement 
one gets out of her proceeds from her 
pompous " fa§ons de parler ;" but it is 
not so. People recognised Lady South- 
down, who couldn't in the least appre- 
ciate such sentences as " Jane, I forbid 
you to put pen to paper;" "I will 
have my horses to-morrow morning ; " 
they delighted in Lady Southdown on 
her own merits entirely. Other men 
might have known the habits of the 
British aristocracy as well as Thackeray, 
who was brought up among them, but 
it is Thackeray only who has taken one 
of the most pocuUarly aristocratic of 
them — one of them whose every word 
and every thought was exclusive — and 
made her a character lo be understood 
by every class and for all lime. 

And, besides the originality of these 
three great characters, any one of which 
would form the nucleus of a successful 
novel, there was another fact about this 
most wonderful story, which no man of 
humour can ever forget — we mean the 
names which the author gives his cha- 
racters. There was an infinite field of 
fun and suggestive humour opened to 
us by those wonderful names. Each 
name in Vanity Fair suggests a history. 

Marquis of Steyne, for instance. Not 
Earlof Steyne — that would bo too Saxon ; 
not Duke — that would be too personal, 
ioT^ although there are more Dukes than 
Marquises, yet they are better known. 
Marquis, a title like A^iscount, with a 
slight French smack about it, corre- 
sponding to his amateur rose-water 
whiggery ; and then Steyne, a name 
which rings on the ear as true as Buck- 
ingham or Bedford, and yet one which 
instantly suggests to one Brighton, the 
Pavilion, George the Fouith and all his 
set. Then Lord Southdown, gentlest of 
beings, brought into the world to be 
shorn ; second title Lord Wolsey ; family 
name Sheepshanks; seats. Southdown, 



and Trottermore. Again, that gaunt 
and dreadful person. Lady Griizb Mac- 
beth, daughter of Lord Grey of Glo-wry ; 
and the wonderful German dancer whom 
Becky dances off his legs, the Count 
Springbok von Hauhen-laufen. If one 
began to point out the fun of the names 
in "Vanity Fair,'' one could ^mte a 
book as big as "Vanity Fair" itself 
Take the names of the exceediQgly 
doubtful ladies, with whom Becky has 
to make it up in her fall, after having 
cut them in her prosperity, when she 
was attempting the to her impossible 
task of being good without three thou- 
sand a year. Here they are — the Mar- 
quise do la Cruche-cass6e, Lady Cracken- 
bury, and Mrs. Washington White. 
Were there ever three such names for 
slightly unfortunate ladies ? 

To follow him through the ^vild jun- 
gle of fun into which he gets when he 
takes us to the German Court of Pum- 
pernickel, with all the infinitely sugges- 
tive absurdity of the names which it 
pleases him to use, would be impossible. 
The cix)wning point of this unequalled 
nonsensical wisdom, is the triumph of 
British diplomacy, in arranging the 
marriage between the Prince of Pumper- 
nickel with the Princess Amelia von 
Humburg Schlippen-Schloppen — the 
French candidate Princess Potztausend- 
Donnerwetter having been pitched tri- 
umphantly overboard, to the confusion 
of M. de Macabau the French minister. 
Schlippen-Schloppen must have been 
sister, one would think, to our own poor 
dirty, down-at heels. Queen Caroline ; 
and Princess Potztausend Donnerwetter 
(Deviltakeyou Thunder-and-lightning, it 
might be very loosely rendered), what 
sort of a lady was she ? 

Another point about this wonderful 
book — a point which we cannot pasti 
over — is the way in which the author has 
illustrated it. For the first time we 
found a novelist illustrating his own 
books well. At times, nay very often, 
wo could see that the great brain whitsh 
guided the liand, in its eagerness to fix 
the images on the paper, made that 
hand unsteady ; that, in seeking after 
the end also, there had been some impar 
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tiont neglect of the means : in other 
^'ords, tlmt That-kcray sometimes drew 
correctly, Init more often did not. But, 
notwitlistimding tliis, there aro very 
fe>v of the vigiiett<js in " Vanity Fair," 
Avhich, %vhen once seen, can he forgotten* 

One hegins to wonder, on looking 
once more on these vignettes, whether 
Tliackeray knew Bewick, the inventor of 
these tale-telling wood blocks. Bewick 
writes you the natural liistory of the 
cock -robin, and either tlio master ]iim- 
self, or Luke Clennel, the great pTipO, 
at the end puts you in, ajjropos dcH bolkSf 
a little, exquisitely liuisked, inch-and-a 
half \dgnette of a man who has hanged 
himself, in the month of June, on an 
oak hough, stretching over a shallow 
trout stream, which runs thi^ough 
carboniferous limestone. Yon can see, 
by the appearance of the hanging corpse, 
that everything has gone ^vrong with 
him. The very body has a dissipated 
and hopeless look ; lie has laid his hat 
and stick at the foot of the tree, and his 
dog is whining to get at him, We cannot 
help wondering whether Thackeray took 
his idea of iiitioduciiig suggestive vig- 
nettes into ^'Vanity Eair'^ from having 
studied Bewick, and noticed the effects 
these ** tail pieces ^^ in Bewick had upon 
those who took up a bouk upon snipes 
and cock robins, and found themselves 
faxje to face with a small school of gi*eat 
hmnoiirists ; with the men who show us 
more of the domestic agricultural life at 
the end of the last century than any 
othera lie most probably saw this — 
he most probably got from Bewick the 
idea of small pictures, which, from the 
very absence of any title, force one to 
think of tl^em, and puzzle them out 
Tf he got the' idea from them, he used 
it in a way ditferont from their*s. He 
used these wonderful woodcuts, as most 
novelists use the titles to their chapters, 
as a key to the text— as a means of 
forcing home his moral, not only on the 
ear but on the eye. 

There is one of them lying before us 
now, and, as an Ulustiution of what we 
mean, we will make, if the reader will 
allow us, a (quotation — the only one we 
will trouble him with. 



The gi'cat Lord Steyne, the ehoit, 
bow-legged man of fierce animal passions, 
the man with the bald head, the red 
hair, and the prominent scrofulous buck 
teeth, had, as Dr. Elliotson or I)r, Buck- 
nill would have told you, the instant 
they looked at him, a tendency to 
hereditary madness. He knew it, and 
it was a spectre to him : ho carried hi$ 
remedy about with him, and defied 
death. The destrrjying angel had, for 
some inscrutable reason, passed over hia 
head without striking, leaving him re- 
sponsible for his own wickedness ; but 
had striken down Lord George Gaunt, 
his innocent son, who went to a mad- 
house. liOrd George (Taunt had cliil- 
dren, on whom, in al! probability, the 
curse would falL Now read what fol- 
lows, and say where you will find such 
stuff elsewhere. 

" Twice or thrice in a week, in the 

" earliest morning, the poor mother went 

** for her sins and saw the poor invalid. 

" Sometimes he laughed at her (and Ms 

*' laugh Wiis more pitiable than to hear 

"him cry); soraetinies she found the 

** brilliant dandy diplomatist of ths 

" Congress of Yienna draggmg about 

" a child's toy, or nursing the keeper's 

" baby\s doll. Sometimes he knew her, 

** and father Mole, her director and 

" companion ; oftener he forgot her, as 

** he had done Tvdfe, children, love, 

*' ambition, vanity. But he remembered 

** his dinner-hour, and used to cry if his 

" wine-and- water was not strong enough* 
-Jt * * ♦ 

**The absent Lord's cliOdi'en mean- 
" while prattled and grew on, quite 
" unconscious tliat the doom was over 
" them too. First they talked of their 
" father^ and devised plans against his 
" return. Then the name of the living 
*' dead man was less frequently in their 
" mouths — then not mentioned at all, 
" But the stricken old grandmother 
" trembled to think that these too were 
" the inhcritoi^ of their father^s shame, 
'* as well as of his honours j and watched 
" sickening for the day, when the awful 
" ancestral curse should come down on 
** them.^' 

This is terrible enough, but it does 
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iK)t satisfy Thackeray ; lie must use both 
pen and pencil to drive his moral home. 
He must draw us a picture in illustration 
of his awful words \ here it is : — 

Lord George Gaunt's children, a pretty, 
highbred-looking pair, are crouched 
with their happy heads together, on the 
floor against \h& old oak wainscot, in a 
long-drawn corridor, talking merrily over 
a great picture-book, which they hold 
together on their knees. They have 
taken their place by some accident, under 
an old trophy of armour, under a cuirass 
and four straight cavalry swords, pro- 
bably of Cavalier and Eoundhead times. 
But the swords — the ancestral swords 
—the swords of Damocles, hang point 
downwards over the heads of the un- 
conscious prattling innocents below. 

What wonder is it that we, trying'in 
our poor way, to lay our wreath on the 
grave of the great man just dead, should 
begin our work by trying to bring before 
you some points of excellence in his 
first great work. After all, "Vanity 
Fair " is the book by which he intro- 
duced himseK to us — ^the book which 
first made us love him. We remember, 
in a later book, " The ]^ewcome's," meet- 
ing dear old Dobbin at a party at 
Colonel -NTewcome's, with young Eawdon 
Crawley ; it was like meeting a dear and 
honoured old friend. 

Our task is well-nigh done. It remains 
for othera to write his biography ; we 
only wish to speak of him as we. knew 
him. We knew him first through his 
greatest work ; and so we have affection- 
ately recalled it. Of his later works we 
have nothing to say. No man could 
possibly be expected to write two 
" Vanity Fairs ; " and yet " Pendennis " 
and "The Newcomes" are not much 
inferior. The highest compliment to 
his beautiful, singular style, lies in the 
fact that it became a necessity to the 
public. They demanded of him that he 
«hoald write them something — anything, 
only they mmA have him. He complied 
with their demands. He latterly wrote 
the • " Eoundabout Papers;" sat down 
and wrote the first thing that came into 
his head, apparently. Many of them 
are about nothing, or next to nothing — 



for instance the first ; but they are 
exceedingly charming; every word of 
them is read and admired by his thorough- 
going admirers ; and certainly the worst 
of them is a pleasanter stop-gap for an 
idle quarter of an hour than one can 
easily find elsewhere. 

The great accusation against him 
has been cynicism and hardness. In 
that charge most of us from time to 
time have joined. But, going into the 
more solemn and careful account which 
we must make with the dead, we think 
that charge should be withdrawn. The 
charge has been made and sustained, 
because in his fierce campaign against- 
falsehood, meanness, and vulgarity, he 
did his work only too thoroughly,' and 
hunted those vices high and low, into 
every hole and corner where they had 
taken refuge. If he found a mere 
soup^on of one of them in his own 
favourite characters ; if, following out 
inexorably his own line of thought, he 
discovered in one of his own creations, 
one of his own pet children, what should 
not be there, he dragged it to the light ; 
and then the world, or part of it, said, 
" The man cannot understand a perfect 
character." It was because he under- 
stood what a perfect character should be 
so well that the charge was made against 
him. 

The charge cannot be sustained. To 
repeat it would be to say that the large 
majority of common-place people are 
without faults ; or else to say that the 
pointing out of minor vices, the detection 
of a snake in the verandah, or a scorpion 
in the wood-basket, is the sign of a 
cynical and bitter mind. His private 
life is public enough just now; in that is 
the answer. His having fought bravely 
against poverty, after having been 
brought up in luxury, is no secret, for 
the Timejs has alluded to it. Other 
afflictions which he might have had are 
not the property of the public ; but 
those who accuse him of cynicism and 
bitterness little think that they are 
accusing a man whose life was one long, 
splendid effort of unselfish devotion. 
He seems never to have lost a friend, 
and not to have left one single enemy. 
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How T70 devuiired wiUi amazed admi- 
ration thi^ Jiow view of life*, *♦ Vanity 
Fair/' How \vu wondurod wliat kltid 
of nmn it vtm who liad wxitten tliestj 
wonderful words— who had poured out 
a iluod of such strange exptiriences i To 
a raw boy of njgliteim, wo can rem em- 
her that WilLiniii Makf ])fiico Thatkcray 
was an awful and mystorious personage 
— a man whose very elnilje^ %vould iiavo 
been in teres ting, even if ho himsolf had 
not been inside theiiL 

We remember a rdw lud of this sort 
being asked to dine and meet tlie groat 
man, by one who is gone also — the good 
and kind John Parker ; and evea now 
that lad remembercj the tlay he was asked 
to meet him as a red-letter day. There 
wafl Goctljc Iiobespierre ; there was the 
Waterloo Chaplain ; tliere wa.^ the Sani- 
tary King ; and there was somebody 
else entitled to great veoieration ; and, 
last of all, tliore ^vas Thackeray. But 
tljis lad had no cyc^s for the groat men 
named iirst, though any one of tliem 
would have been a wonder to him at 
another time. There, l>eforo him, was 
the great man himself, at last ; there 
waa tlic head of hair so famiHar after- 
wards, though not so grey sixteen ye^ra 
agij ; there w^cre the spectaule^^ and the 
wonderful up-looking laee« There wiis 
an erpial of the great man's at table, 
but this lad engaged himself entirely in 
watcliiiig Thackeray, and, as he lM so, 
he came ta tlds eouelu.siou — that the 
man who had writtun the most remaik- 
able tale he hud ever read had the moat 
remarkable face he had ever seen. 

And we shall never look on that kind 
good face again 1 J ust now, while w\" 
were writing this poor tribute to Mm, we 
were turning over the leaves of " Yaiiity 
Fair," and, coming across the w^onderful 
Tignotle of Lady Southdown bringing 
in the black dose to Becky iSharp, we 
burst into a roar of laughter ; but it w^as 
checked in an instant, for we remem- 
bered that the iiand \vhich had drawn 
it was cold and still for ever, and the 
noble head which had designed it was 
bowed down to riije no mora 

Yes, William Thackeray is dead. Ho 
was, aa it were yesterday, in the prime 



of life, full of new projects, s\irroundcd I 
by friendftt quite unexpectaiit of any! 
change. But in the dull winter's night,! 
while he was alone in his chamber, the 
Messenger came fur him, and he aiose 
and followed iL He has jiassed quietly 
from among us, without a word of fare- 
well, and the riddle of this painful earth 
is redd to liim at last. 

And those who loved him are left 
lamenting because ho is gone, and be- 
cause they missed tlio few last priceless 
words wltich lie n.ight have spoken. 
We honour their grief, but let them 
rtjmember tliat it is shared by others — j 
that William Makepeace Thuekeruy bus 
seventy millions of mourners. 

Just now the malls are going ouL , 
A hundred sjdendid steamshii>a arej 
speeding swiftly over every sea, east,! 
west, and north, from tlic omphai*>s called I 
I/Dudon, to cany the fortnight's instal'l 
ment of British history ond BritiskJ 
thoii;4ht into everj^ land where thai 
English language is spoken. I5ut tho^ 
saddest news they carry— sadder news 
than they have carried for many a mouth 
— is the announcement of the death of 
William Thackcraj^ 

It will come first to Now York, 
where they loved him as we did 
And the llaneurs of tlio Broadway, and 
even the busy men in Wall-street, will 
stay their politics, and remember liinL 
They will say, '' Poor Thackeray is 
dead,'' Thougli they may refuse to hear 
the truth — though they choose to insult 
us beyond enduiancCj at stated times — 
let us keep one thing in mind ; the 
ilugs at Xew York were hung half-mast 
liigh wlien Uavelock died. Let us re- 
member that. 

And BO the news will travel soutk- 
w^aid. Sonio loan, lithe, deer-eyed, 
quuilroon lad will sneak, run si^iftly, 
pause to listen, and then huld steadily 
forward acrc^ss the desolate war-wasted 
space, bet^veeii tho Fedci'al lines and 
the smouldering watchfires of the Con- 
federates, cai-rying the news brought by 
tho last mail from Europe, and will 
come up to a knot of calm, clear-eyed, 
lean-faced Confederate oihcera (Oh i 
that suck men should be wasted in such 
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a quarrel, for the sin was not theirs 
after all) ; and one of these men will 
run his eye over the telegrams, and will 
say to the others, "Poor Thackeray is 
dead" And the news will go from 
picket to picket, along the limestone 
ridges, which hang ahove the once happy 
valleys of Virginia, and will pass south, 
nntH Jefferson Davis — ^the man so like 
Stratford de Eedcliffe — the man of the 
penetrating eyes and of the thin close- 
set lips — ^the man with the weight of an 
empire on his shoulders — will look np 
from, his papers and say, with heartfelt 
sorrow, " The author of *The Virginians * 
is dead." 

High upon the hill-side at Simla, 
there will stand soon a group of English, 
Scotcli, and Irish gentlemen, looking 
over the great plain below, and remark- 
ing to one anotlier how much the 
prospect had changed lately, and how 
the grey-brown jungle has been slowly 
supplanted by the brilliantemerald green 
of the cotton plant, and by a thousand 
threads of silver water from the irri- 
gation trenches. They "will be hoping 
that Lawrence will succeed poor Lord 
Elgin, and that he will not be sacrificed 
in that accursed Calcutta ; they will be 
wondering how it fares with Crawley. 
Then a dawk will toil up the hill-side 



with the mail ; and in a few minutes 
they will bo saying, '' Lawrence is ap- 
pointed ', Crawley is acquitted ; but poor 
Thackeray is dead." 

The pilot, when he comes out in his 
leaping whaleboat, and boards the mail 
steamer, as she lies-to off the heads 
which form the entrance gates to our 
new Southern Empire, will ask the news 
of the captain ; and ' he will be told, 
"Lord Elgin and Mr. Thackeray are 
dead." That evening they will know it 
in Melbourne, and it will be announced 
at all the theatres ; the people, dawdling 
in the hot streets half the night through, 
waiting for the breaking up of Qie 
weather, will tell it to one another, 
and talk of him. The sentence which 
wo have repeated so often that it has 
half lost its meaning, will have meaning 
to them. "William Thackeray is dead 1" 

So the news will fly through the 
seventy million souls who speak the 
English language. And he will lie cold 
and deaf in his grave, unconscious, after 
all his work, of his greatest triumph ; 
unconscious that the great, so-called, 
Anglo-Saxon race little knew how well 
they loved him till they lost him. 
Vanitas vanitatum ! " Let us shut up 
the box and the puppets, for the play 
is played out." H. K. 



"Whilb thinking it most fit that the duty of paying some tribute to the memory 
of the noble Thackeray should be performed by a contributor, qualified for the 
duty no less by his practised perception in the subtleties of that species of litera- 
toie in which Thackeray was a master than by his great reverence for the deceased, 
I cannpt bring myself to part altogether with the right, which I may assume in 
these pages, of saying a word or two, in my own name, respecting a man whom it 
was my privil^e to know personally of late years, whose writings had been 
fiuuiliar to me long before I saw his kingly form or shook his cordial hand, and 
the latest scraps from whose pen in the numbers of the Comhill were read by me 
with something of that punctual avidity with which some scribbler in ancient 
Home may be supposed to have bent over the inimitable Latin of each last- 
pnblished copy of verses from Horace. 

Thackeray's special place in British literature is that of a star of the first 
magnitude, but of a colour and mode of brilliancy peculiarly its own, in the 
tsomposite cluster known as our Novelists, our Humourists, our Imaginative 
Prose-writers. As this is, however, a very numerous cluster, including writers of 
all degrees of importance, from the smallest up to some so great that we rank 
them amoi^ the chiefs of our total literature, and are not afraid to cite them as^ 
our British equivalents to such names of a larger world as Cervantes, Rabelais, 
and Jean Paul, so there are many ways in which, on our examining the cluster, it 
will xesolve itself into groups. More especially, there is one way of looking at 
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ibis large ortler of writers^ according to which thoy shall seem to part, not so 
much into gi^oiips aa into two |L,'reat div^iaions^ each including names of all degreee 
of magnitude. Kow, although, if we view the cluster entire, without seeking to 
resolve it at iill, 1'hackeiay will strike lis simpl}^ hy his superior magnitude, and 
although, on the other haud, however minutely we may analyse the cluster, we 
shall hnd none precisely like Thackeray, and he i\ill continue to strike us still by 
his intense peculiaiity of hue, yet, if we do perauadc ourselves to attend to such 
a> gciicml subdivision of the cluster into two main classes as has been hinted at, 
Thackeray will then, on the whole, seem to range himself rather with one of 
the classes than with the otlier. 

AVhile all writers of fiction make it their business to invent stories, and by 
the presentation of imaginary scenes, imaginary actions, and imaginary characters, 
to impart to the minds of tlieir fellows a more prompt, rousing, and impasaioned 
kind of pleasure than attends the reading either of speculative disquisitions or of 
lahonous reproductions of real liistorv% and while most of them, in doing so, strew 
a thousand in^cidental opinions and fancies by the way, and deviate into delight- 
ful and hmnorous whimsies, a considerable number of such Ts^iters are found 
to differ from the rest in respect of the constant presence in their fictions of a 
certain heart of doctrine, the constant ruling of their imaginations by a personal 
philosophy or mode of thinking. It ia not always in the fictions of those 
novelists respecting whom we may know independently that they were themselves 
men of substantial and distinct moral configuration, of decided ways of thinking 
and acting, that we find tliis characteristic. Scott is an instance. He was a man 
of very solid and distinct personality ; and yet, at the outset of his fictions, we see 
him always, aa it were, putting on a dreaming-cap, which transports him away into 
realms far removed from his own personal position and experience, and from the 
direct operation of his owt^i moralities. And so \nth others. When they begin to 
invent, they put on the dreaming-cap ; and many cases might be cited in which this 
extraordinary power of the dreaming-cap might appear to have been all that the writers 
possessed — in which, apart from it, thoy might seem to have ha^l no substantial per- 
sonality at alb Whether Shakespeare, the gi-eatest genius of the dreaming-ciip that 
ever lived, had any coequal personality himself, of the features of which a glimpse 
is now recoverable, is, as all know, one of the vexed questions of literary history. 
Wo have an opinion of our own on this matter. In every case, we hold, there is aa 
iinseverahle relation between the i>ersonality and the poetic genius, between what 
a man is and what he can imagine. Dreams themselves are fantastic constructions 
out of the dehrk of all the sensations, thoughts, feelings, and experiences, remem- 
bered or not remembered, of the waking-life ; all that any power of the dreaming- 
cap, however extraordinary, can do, is to remove one into remoter wastes of the 
gi-eat plain of forge tfulness whereon this debris lies shimmering, and to release on© 
more and more from the rule of the waking will or the waking reason in the 
fiintasies that rise from it, and flit and melt into each other. Yet, just as some 
di'eams are closer in their resemblance to waking tissues of thought, and more 
regulated by the logic of waking reason, than otliers, so, though in aE cases 
the imaginations of a writer, the creations of his literary genius, are related 
by absolute necessity to his personal itidividuality^, there are many cases in 
which the relation is so much more subtle and occult than in others, that we find 
it convenient in these cases to suppose it non-existing, and to think of the imagina- 
lion as a kind of special white-winged faculty that can iloat ofi' at any moment 
from its poise on the personality, move to any distance whithersoever it liateth, 
and return again at its own sweet wilL Hence, for example^ among our writers of 
prose-fiction, we distiuguiah such a writer as Scott from such a \\Titcr as Swift 
The connexion, in SwilVs case, between his fictions and his personal philosophy 
and mode of thought is direct and obvious. In his inventions and tancies he does 
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not move away from himself ; lie remains where he i?, in his fixed and awfiil habit 
of mind — expressing that habit or its successive moods in constructions fantastic in 
form, but of regnlated and calculated meaning, and capable at once of exact inter- 
pretation. Even his Islands of Lilliput and Brobdlngnag, his Laptita, and hiB 
country of the Houynhmns and Yahoos, are not so much visions into which he has 
been carried by any power of the dream ing-cap, as fell Swiflian allegories of the 
stationary intellocl And, though Swift is ahiiost unique among British writers 
in respect of the degree to which he thus made imagination a kind of architect- 
contractor for fixed moods of the reason, he may yet stand as, in this respect, an 
exaggerated exemplar of a whole class of onr writers of hction. In other words, aa 
has been already said, there is a class of our writers of prose-fictinn, including 
-writers of as great total power as are to be found in the class that arrive at their 
fSancies by means of the dreaming-cap, but differing from that clafis by the presence 
in their fictions of a more constant element of doctrine, a more distinct vein of 
personal philosophy. 

Thackeray was, on the whole, of the latter class. That he may be considered 
as belonging to it is one reason the more for maintaining its co-ordinate importance 
with the other class, and for not giving that other class, as has sometimes been 
proposed, a theoretical superiority as being more entitled, in virtue of their power 
with the dreaming-cap, to the high designation of creative or imaginative writers- 
One reason the more, we say — for might it not have been recollected tliat even 
Goethe, whose range of dream was as wide as that of most men, made his imagi^ 
nation but a kind of tirchitect-contractor for his reason in bis groat prose-novel, 
and that, if we rank among our highest British artists a Sir Joshua Reynolds, we 
do not put our Hogarth beneath him ? A creative >vriter ! Who shall say that 
Thackeray ilid not give us creations? What reader of these pages, at -all events^ 
will aay it, after his memory hM been refreshed by our contributor with those 
recollections of a few of the wondrous creations that took flight from the single 
novel of *^ Vanity Fair'* into that vast population of ideal beings of diverse 
characters and physiognomies with which the genius of imaginative writers haa 
filled the ether of the real world! Kay, on the <|uefition whether Thackeray 
should be so decidedly attached to the clasps of writers of fiction with wliicb 
at first sight we associate him, there may be some preliminary hesitation. 
In his smaller pieces, for example— some of his odd whims and aljsurditieff 
in prose and verso — did he not break away into a riot of humoui', a law- 
lessness of sheer zanyism, as exquisitely suggestive of genius making fiicea 
at its keeper as anything we liave seen since Shakespeare's clowns walked 
the earth and sang those jumbled shreds of sense and nonsense which we 
love now as so keenly Shakespearian, and would not lose for the world % The 
dreaming-cap ! — why, here we have the dreaming-cap, and bells attached to it. 
He moves to any distance out of sights and still, by the tinkle, we can follow him 
and hear " the fool f the forest.*' We are not sure but that in some of these small 
grotesques of Thackeray we have relics of a wilder variety of pure genius than 
in his more elaborate fictions. But, again, even in some of these larger and 
more continuous constructions of his genius in fiction, we have examples of a 
power which he possessed of gomg out of himscK, and away from the habits and 
humours of his own time and circumstances, into tracts wJicre the mere act of pro- 
ducing facsimiles or verisimilitudes of what lie had directly seen and known was 
not sufiicient, and he had to move with the stealthy step of a necromancer, recall- 
ing visions of a vanished life. When "^ve think, for instance, of his " FA^mond,*^ 
and of passages in his other novels where he gives play to his imagiuatiou in the 
historic, and assumes so easily a certain quaintness of conception and of phraseology 
to correspond, we seem even to catch a glimpse of what that marvellous drearaing- 
power of the so-called creative writers may after all in part consist in — to wit, a 
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wide range of really hiBtoric interest in their own waking persons, and a habit i 
following out their trains of historic speculation and enthusiasm, rather than the; 
passing observations and experiences, in their dreams, Thackeray, at all event 
had ft remarkable historic faculty within a certain range of time, which it wi 
perhaps owing to the more paying nature of fiction than of history in thej 
days tba he did not more expressly use and develop. The Life of Talleyrand, 
which ho once had in contemplation, before the days of liis universal celebrity 
a novel ifttj wouhi have beeui if done as Thackeray could have done it, a master^ 
piece of peculiar eighteenth-nineteenth-century biography. Nor is tho storjc, 
jocularly spread by himself some years ago, that he meant to oontinuo Macanlay'g 
nuhnished History of England, taking it up at the reign of Queen Anne, without 
a certain ^ignificanca One of the many distinctions among men is as to the 
portion of the past by which their imaginations are most fondly fascinate/1 and 
with wliich they feel themselves most competent to deal in recollection. Macaulay*3 
real and native liiatoric range began where he bog;m his History — in the interval 
between the Civil Wars and the Eevolution of 1688, Thackeray*s began a little 
later — at tho date of Queen Anne's accession, and the opening of the eighteenth 
century. And, as 'v\ithin this range he would have been a good and shrewd 
historian, so within this range liis imagination moves easily and gracefully in 
ftctioiL A man of tlio em of the lat^r Georges by his birth and youth, and 
wholly of tile Victorian era by his maturity and literary activity, he can go as far 
back as to Queen Anne's reign by that kind of imaginative second-sight whichi 
depends on delight in transmitted reminiscence. 

As a Victorian, however, taking for the matter of most of his lictions life as he 
saw it around him, or as he could i-e collect it during his own much- experienced 
and variously 'travelled career from his childhood upwarfls, Thackeray was one of 
those novelists whose writings are distinguished by a constant heart of doctrine, 
a permanent vein of personal philosophy. Our long and now hackneyed talk about 
him as a Eealist, and our habit of contrasting him perpetually with Dickons, as 
more a novelist of the Fantastic or Eomantic School, are recognitions of this. It 
would ill become us here and now to resort again to the fall pedantry of this con- 
trast ; but, in a certain sense, as none know better than Thackeray himself, ther» 
was a kind of polar opposition between his method and Dickens's in their art as 
humourists and -WTitei-s of liction. With extraordinary keenness of perception, 
with the eye of a lynx for the facts, physiognomies, imd humours of real life, and 
taking the suggcstioue of real liJe ^^ath marvellous aptness for his hints, Dickens 
dt^BS move away with these snggcstions into a kind of vacant ground of pure fancy, 
where the relations and the mode of exhibition may be ideal, and tboro shapes such 
tales of wonder and drollery^ ami holds such mastjues and revels of im: 
beings, as (witness how we use tbem, and how our talk and our current lite 
are enriched by references to them) no genius but his has produced in gur day, 
la him we do see, after a fashion entirely his own, that particular land oTl 
power which we have called the power of the drearaing-cap, and which ift 
oftenest named ideality. Thackeray^ on the other hand, is sternly, ruthlessly real. 
Men and women as they are, and the relations of life as he has actually seen and 
known them, or in as near approach to facsimile of reality as the conditions of 
invention of stories for general reading will permit — these are what Thackeray 
insists on giving us. Fortunate ago to have had two such representatives of styles 
of art tho co-cxist^nco of whicli — let us not m\l it mutual opposition — is ever- 
lastingly possible and everlastingly desirable ! Fortunate still in having the one 
master-artist left ; unfortunat'O now, as %ve all feel — and that artist more than moat 
of us — in having lost the other ! For in Tliackeray we have lost not only our 
great master of reality in the matter of prose-hction, but also the spokesman of a 
^yiong personal pliilosophy, a bracing personal mode of thought, which pervaded 
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all he wrote. Thackeray, it has been well said, is best thought o( in some respeeta^ 
as a sage, a man of experienced wisdom, and a conclusive grasp of the world and 
its worth, expressing himself; partly by accident, through the particular modes of 
atory-writing and humorous extravaganza. And what was his philosophy 1 To 
tell that wholly, to throw into systematic phrase one tithe even of the characteristic 
and recurring trains of thought that passed through that grave brain, is what no 
man can hope to do. But the essential philosophy of any mind is often a thing of 
few and simple words, repeating a form of thought that it requires no elaborate 
array of propositions to express, and that may have been as familiar to an ancient 
Chaldasan making his camel's neck his pillow in the desert as it is to a sage in 
modem London. It is that elementary mode of thought which comes and goes 
oftenest, and into which one always sinks when one is meditative and alone. And 
so may we not recognise Thackeray's habitual philosophy in a peculiar variation 
of these words of the Laureate, which he makes to be spoken by the hero of his 
VMaud"]— 

" We are puppets, iNtan in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower : 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off the board, and others ever succeed \ 
Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour ; 
AYe whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and ^n at a brother's shame ; 
However we brave it out, we men are a httle br^d. 

A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth ; 
For him did his high sun flame, and his river billowing ran. 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature's crowning race. 
As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his birth, 
So many a million of ages have gone to the making of man : 
He now is the first, but is he the last \ is he not too base ? 

The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 
An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor ; 
The passionate heart of the poet is whirled into folly and vice. 
I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 
For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it were more 
Than to walk all day like the sultan of old m a garden of spice.*' 

Such, in some form, though not, perhaps, precisely in this high-rolled and semi- 
geologic form, was Thackeray's philosophy, breathed through his writings. That 
"we are a little breed — poets, philosophers, and aU of us— this is what he told us. 
Nature's crowning race ? — Oh no ; too base for that ! Many stages beyond the 
Eft, certainly ; but far yet from even the ideal' of our own talk and our pretensions 
to each other. And so he lashed us, and dissected us, and tore off our disguises. 
He did it in great matters and he did it in small matters ; and, that he might draw 
a distinction between the great matters and the small matters, he generalised the 
smaller kinds of baseness and littleness of our time, against which he most per- 
sistently directed his satires, under the mock-heroic title of Snobbism. Aiiti- 
Snobbism was his doctrine as applied to many particulars of our own and of recent 
times — ^Victorian or Georgian. But he took a wider range than that, and laid 
bare the deeper blacknesses and hypocrisies of our fairly-seeming lives. • And we 
called him a cynic in revenge. A cynic ! No more will that word be heard 
about Thackeray. How, in these few weeks since he was laid in Kensal Green, 
have his secret deeds of goodness, the instances of his incessant benevolence 
and kindheartedness to all around him, leapt into regretful light. A cynic ! 
We might have known, while we used it, that the word was false. Had he 
not an eye for the piety and the magnanimity of real human life, its actually 
attained and incalculable superiorities over the Eft ; and did he not exult^ 
to the verge of the sentimental, in reproductions of these in the midst of his 
descriptions of meannesses] And did he not always, at least, include himself 
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for better or for worse in that breed of men of which the judgment must he 
80 mixed? Not to desire or admire, but to walk all day like a sultan in his 
garden, was a dignity of isolation to which he had never attained. He did not 
hold himself aloof. Ah ! how he came among us here in London, simply, quietly, 
grandly, the large-framed, massive-headed, and grey-haired sage that he was— com- 
porting himself as one of us, though he was weightier than ,all of us ; listening 
to our many-voiced clamour, and dropping in his wise occasional word ; nay, 
not forbidding, but rather joining with a smile, if, in hilarity, we raised his owm 
song of evening festivity : — 

Here let us sport. 
Boys as we sit, 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free: 
Life is but short ; 
When we are gone, 
Let them sing on 
Round the old tree. 

Ah ! the old tree remains, and the surviving company still sits round it^ and they 
will raise the song in the coming evenings as in the evenings gone by. But tho 
chair of the sage is vacant. It will bo long before London, or the nation, op onr 
literature, shall see a substitute for the noble Thackeray. 

D. M. 
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